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A NEW REALISM--THE OBJECT 
(ITS PLASTIC AND CINEMATO- 


GRAPHIC VALUE) 
VERY EFFORT in the line of spectacle or moving-picture, 


should be concentrated on bringing out the values of the 
object—even at the expense of the subject and of every 
other so called photographic element of interpretation, 
whatever it may be. 

All current cinema is romantic, literary, historical express- 
ionist, etc. 

Let us forget all this and consider, if you please: 

A pipe—a chair—a hand—an eye—a typewriter—a hat—a 
foot. .ctc.. etc. 

Let us consider these things for what they can contribute to 
the screen just as they are—in isolation—their value enhanced 
by every known means. 

In this enumeration I have purposedly included parts of the 
human body in order to emphasize the fact that in the new 
realism the human being, the personality, is very interesting 
only in these fragments and that these fragments should not be 
considered of any more importance than any of the other objects, 
listed. 

The technique emphasized is to isolate the object or the frag- 
ment of an object and to present it on the screen in close-ups of 
the largest possible scale. Enormous enlargement of an object 
or a fragment gives it a personality it never had before and in 
this way it can become a vehicle of entirely new lyric and plastic 
power. 

I maintain that before the invention of the moving-picture no 
one knew the possibilities latent in a foot—a hand—a hat. 

These objects were, of course, known to be useful—they were 
seen, but never looked at. On the screen they can be looked at 
—they can be discovered—and they are found to possess plastic 
and dramatic beauty when properly presented. We are in an 
epoch of specialization—of specialties. If manufactured objects 
are on the whole well realized, remarkably well finished—it is 
because they have been made and checked up by specialists. 

I propose to apply this formula to the screen and to study the 
plastic possibilities latent in the enlarged fragment, projected 
(as a close up) on the screen, specialized, seen and studied from 
every point of view both in movement and immobile. 

Here is a whole new world of cinematographic methods. 

These objects, these fragments, these methods are innumer- 
able—limitless. Life is full of them. Let us see them on the 


screen. 
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The point is to know how to “exploit” them—the point is to 
find out. the right way of using them. It is more difficult than 
it seems. 

To get the right plastic effect, the usual cinematographic 
methods must be entirely forgotten. The question of light and 
shade becomes of prime importance. The different degrees of 
mobility must be regulated by the rhythms controlling the dif- 
ferent speeds of projection—/a muniterie—the timing of pro- 
jections must be calculated mathematically. 

New men are needed—men who have acquired a new sensitive- 
ness toward the object and its image. An object for instance if 
projected 20 seconds is given its full value—projected 30 seconds 
it becomes negative. 

A transparent object can remain immobile, and light will give 
it movement. An opaque object can then be moved in rhythm 
with the tempo of the transparent object. In this way an enor- 
mous variety of effects can be achieved by the use of totally 
different objects having in themselves absolutely no expression, 
but handled with understanding and knowledge. Light is 
everything. It transforms an object completely. It becomes 
an independent personality. 

Take an aluminum saucepan. Let shafts of light play upon 
it from all angles—penetrating and transforming it. Present it 
on the screen in a close up—it will interest the public fora time, 
yet to be determined. The public need never even know that 
this fairy-like effect of light in many forms, that so delights it, 
is nothing but an aluminum saucepan. 

I repeat—for the whole point of this article is in this: the 
powerful—the spectacular effect of the object is entirely ignored 
at present. 

Light animates the most inanimate object and gives it cine- 
matographic value. 

This new point of view is the exact opposite of everything that 
has been done in the cinema up to the present. The possibilities 
of the fragment or element have always been neglected in order 
to present vague moving masses in the inactive rhythm of daily 
life. Everything has been sacrificed for an effect which bears 
no relation to the true reality. The realism of the cinema is still 
to be created—It will be the work of the future. 

December 1925 
Translated by Rosamond Gilder 


F. LEGER 


FILM--MECHANICAL BALLET 
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its program, brings together experts from all the provinces of 
art. And the theatre has already outstripped the ordinary 
conception of stage and playhouse: it has become an Art Palace. 


Il—Different Tendencies in the Theatre. 


The current notion that the Soviet revolution has turned the 
theatre, along with the rest of life, wpside down, does not cor- 
respond at all with the actual facts. The efforts of the Left to 
avoid the older channels of Russian art have naturally been un- 
successful. The laws of tradition and succession remain as in- 
violable in scenic art as in the evolution of biological forms. 

On the other hand, the conceptions of the Soviet theatre 
(such as ‘“‘propagandist” art, and “blurb” art) are just as absurd. 

The art of the revolutionary period was never so firmly linked 
with the art of the pre-revolutionary period, and the aspects of 
the drama were never so varied, as at the present time. 

There are two factions: the “‘academic” theatres and the 
theatres of the “Left.” But each of these factions is in turn 
subdivided into smaller groups. 

Lunatcharsky, the commissioner of public education, is at the 
head of the academic theatres, whose watchword is fidelity to 
tradition. This faction includes the Grand and Little theatres 
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Left, regardless of its genuinely revolutionary spirit, meets with 
violent resistance. It is only now that Meierhold’s faction is 
beginning to win over the communists and gain their respect. 


Il1I—Problems of the playwright 


Wheetheatres of the Us Ri°5..5. laced. a. crisisainarepentome: 
Life had been shaken by change and catastrophe. The pre- 
revolutionary playwrights (Andréeff, Artzybachev, Rychkov, 
Dymov, and so on) were content to deal with small family 
squabbles: but the present era required dramas of the major 
passions. Obviously, trivial events cannot hold spectators who 
have taken part in this important struggle. Some years must 
pass before the new drama could arise. For Oscar Wilde was 
wrong: art never precedes life, but on the contrary, is barely able 
to keep pace with it. This is true of our age. For want of new 
plays, it was necessary to go back to the older works of all 
countries. But these classics had to be “‘rejuvenated,” had to 
be “brought up to date.’’ Of course, there was a howl of protest 
from the museums, the savants, the bibliophiles, and the anti- 
quarians. But the new theatre was implacable. Brusquely, it 
adapted to its tastes and its needs, Lope da Vega, Shakespeare, 
Schiller, Victor Hugo, Ostrovsky, and Soukhovo-Kobyline. 

It made only one concession: plays had to be staged in such a 
way as to captivate the new audiences. And now a whole con- 
stellation of playwrights arose, called “tailors” by the wits. 
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Plays were rearranged, cut, rewritten, and so on. Sometimes 
the text was left intact; but the director, while respecting the 
playwright’s purposes, would alter the plays in the process of 
staging them. In both cases the same characteristic tendency 
of the theatre is manifested: an unwillingness to follow the canons 
of dead form, and a desire to interpret the images and the words 
of a play in a contemporary manner. 

The Right wing combatted this tendency. The Left pro- 
claimed the laws of the newer dramaturgy, obligatory for both 
modern works and those of the past. Possibly the Right has 
been able to influence the Left. Meierhold gave Ostrovsky’s 
“The Forest” without making any changes in the text, although 
the scenes were called “‘episodes”’ and were given a modernistic 
treatment. 

The Left in turn had an effect upon its adversary. The 
Little Theatre, in putting on Schiller’s “‘Fiesco,” used a new 
translation by Morosov, and also made many alterations in the 
text. 

The question as to the right to tinker with plays continues to 
be one of the gravest and most perplexing problems of scenic art. 

But now at last young Russian playwrights are beginning to 
emerge. They are: Eugéne Zamiatine, Nicolas Erdmann, Boris 
Romachov, Lydie Seyfoulline. : 

The plays have actual contemporary conditions as their sub- 
ject-matter. After an old story of Leskov, Zamiatine writes a 
kind of farce around the experiences of a Russian peasant in 
Europe. 

Erdmann depicts sarcastically the customs of the lower 
middle-class in Soviet Russia. 

Romachovy portrays certain types of communists, figures cal- 
culated to arouse both censure and compassion. 

And a whole galaxy of satirists is at work attacking with 
sarcasm and anger the darker aspects of life under the Soviets. 

In the U. R. S. S. critics are feared much less than 1s usually 
supposed. 


IV—Stage-directors 


Beyond question the stage-directors are the masters of the 
contemporary Russian theatre. The synthetic character of such 
spectacles demands an executive head to serve as a focal point 
for all the isolated efforts and intentions of the individual col- 
laborators. Nearly all the theatres derive their impetus from 
their directors, and are named after directors, such as the 
Stanislavsky and Nemirovitch-Dantchenko Theatre, the Meier- 
hold Theatre, the Vakhtangov Theatre, the Tairoff Theatre, the 
Eysenstein Theatre, and so on. At times a great master will 
stage a play with the more or less independent collaboration of 
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V. MEIERHOLD 


his students, or a theatre will have several sub-directors—but 
whatever their number they never obstruct the policies of the 
real head. 

Stanislavsky and Nemirovitch-Dantchenko are reformers. 
Stanislavsky is aiming to perfect the methods of the actor— 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko works on the repertoire and the sets. 
Both are also concerned with the musical side of their per- 
formances. 

Vakhtangov, Stanislavsky’s successor and favorite pupil, died 
while still very young. He was hunting for a scenic expression 
of ectasy andirony. He rendered “The Dybbuk” (by Ansky) in 
the theatre, and ‘“‘Habima” and “Princess Turandot” (by Carlo 
Gozzi) in his own studio. It was greatly through Vakhtangov’s 
efforts that the Theatre of the Arts and its Studios was won 
over to modern issues. 

Tairoff added another collaborator: the painter. The audi- 
ences of the Kamerny Theatre were dazzled by the rich colors 
and complicated forms introduced by these Russian champions 
of modernism. The stage became a kind of scenery exhibit. 
The actors functioned as marionettes, strutting about the boards 
in elaborate costumes designed by the painters and made by the 
leading tailors. For Russia, the Kamerny Theatre was like an 
art gallery or a foreign theatre; while the West found its per- 
formances astounding rather than charming. The Kamerny 
Theatre lost its support. 

Meierhold has inaugurated a new era of the theatre. He has 
discovered dynamic forms for the modern stage and has given 
each actor the maximum of expressiveness. He has created the 
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style of the contemporary drama: sober, clear, laconic, and full 
of movement. ie nS 
Serge Eysenstein, Meierhold’s leading pupil, is exemplifying 
the doctrines of his master in the production of revolutionary 
films. 
V—* Construction” of the Play 


The art of painting became as necessary an adjunct of the 
theatre as the art of acting. As early as 1905, at the time of the 
first Russian revolution, Meierhold held up a little model of a 
set, turned it upside down, and declared that he was overturning 
the contemporary theatre. In smashing a model which he dis- 
liked, Meierhold thought that he was destroying the foundation 
of the traditional theatre—which must today seem to him a bit 
naive. But in any case, the old painted sets are now being more 
and more often replaced by architectural “constructions.” The 
static principle gives way to the principle of movement. More 
and more, the theatre is employing “‘constructive” and mobile 
objects. The play of the objects contributes to the ensemble 
of the performance. Motionless sets are now very rare. Paint- 
ing may return to the salons. The “accessories”? are thrown 
into the archives. The stage becomes bare. The curtain is 


LOHENGRIN (Staatstheatre, Russia) Libakow 
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“LA CAGNOTTE” 


Erdmann, Russia 
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MEIERHOLD’S THEATRE Moscow 


abolished. The coulisses are no longer hidden. For every new 
set, a special architectural “construction” is erected. As a rule 
these are mobile, portable objects capable of taking numerous 
shapes. Everything comes as a surprise in this new kind of 
“construction.” To accompany a crescendo in the play, the 
stage or the objects begin to turn and to metamorphose. Archi- 
tects and engineers are superceding the painter. The theatre 
looks like a kind of factory. The actor is merely a laborer in the 
“theatre shop.” He produces a certain number of values. He 
is no longer a player, he works. 

The “‘painter-constructor” does not stop at decoration. He 
takes part in the general business of the play. His objects have 
as important a role as the human passions. We admit that 
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“DON CARLOS” (Schiller) 
by Isaac Rabinovitch 


for the old masters of the stage. The posters of the state 
theatres carry numerous names of “popular artists” and 
“honorary artists.” The revolution has not only celebrated 
the centennials of the Grand and Little theatres at Moscow; 
also, the fortieth, fiftieth, and sixtieth anniversaries of such and 
such famous actors have been commemorated. Age has even 
become a kind of affectation. But the theatre of today is not 
rich in veterans and patriarchs alone: a new generation is 
emerging. There are Vakhtangov, Tchekhov, Mme. Solovieva, 
and Mme. Pyjova. Of the new actors, Zavadsky, Batalov, 
Iliinsky, Martinson, Mme. Babanova Mme.  Sokolova, and 
others share the ideas of revolutionary Russia and the technique 
of the young Soviet theatre. The new actor no longer renders 
his passions on the stage: rather, he manifests a judgment of 
these passions. He weighs and criticizes them. To this end, 
he is equipped not only with keenly modern ideas, but also with 
a suppe body and a sonorous voice. His movements are gov- 
erned by rhythm. “Bio-mechanics,” with economy of gesture 
based on the principles of good health, is replacing the “plastic” 


effeminate system of the past. 
S. MARGOLINE 
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RHYTHM 


IHE RHYTHM of a work is equal to the idea of the whole. 

Rhythm is the thing that informs ideas, that which runs 

through the whole: sense—principle, from which each 

individual work first gets its meaning. Rhythm is not 

definite, regular succession in time or space, but the unity 
binding all parts into a whole. 

The emotional world, as well as the intellectual, has laws 
governing its expression.—It is much more the inner, nature-force 
which directly forms and animates ideas, through which we are 
bound up with the elemental nature-forces. 

Just as the path of the intellectual formulating-power leads to 
thought, as a justifying moment of intellectual activity, so the 
emotional formulating-power leads to rhythm as the essence of 
emotional expression. Just as thought gives the value to an 
abstract work so rhythm gives a meaning to forms. Abstract 
activity for its own sake is the same as formal games for their 
own sake, they can be ingenious or subtle, but in any case they 
are futile, so long as they do not follow, to the letter, the whole 
determining impulse. 

Rhythm expresses something different from thought. The 
meaning of both is incommensurable. Rhythm can not be 
explained completely by thought nor can thought be put in 
terms of rhythm, or converted or reproduced. They both find 
their connection and identity in common and universal human 
life, the life principle, from which they spring and upon which 
they build further. The analysis of a rhythm can thus only be 
undertaken quite generally and comparatively, so long as it 
does not deal with material construction, with the discipline of 


building. 
adi HANS RICHTER 
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MECHANICAL MARIONETTE 
Huzar—Holland 


THE WORK OF V. HUZAR 


IHE moving figure here reproduced is exp'ained in the 
following way. 

The cube, at the top of the figure, turns around in an 
horizontal direction, at the same time it can also turn 
on its axis. 

The ball attached to the oblong square at the end of the long 
piece extending to the right, as well as the square itself, moves 
backward and forward,—at the same time the ball can turn on 
its Own axis. 

The middle of the figure consists of three different parts, which 
are able to turn separately to the right and left, the centerpiece, 
alone of these three, can turn around its diameter. 

The foot of the figure is composed in the same way as explained 
above. The thin lines which are visible in this composition show 
the way in which the entire figure has been constructed, but when 
demonstrated they are ,black and invisible as the background, 
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against which the Marionette moves, is also supposed to be 
black, (see com. theatre). 

The following drawings show clearly the different variations of 
the figure’s pose. 

The purpose of this marionette is to create, ever anew, dif- 
ferent plastic poses, in colour as well as in form and shape, ac- 
companied by music, and on a stage, of which the different parts 
are also movable,—in order to compose an harmonious whole. 

Up until now the public. has always been put before a really 
completely illustrated piece of work, as can be seen in the here 
shown shadow-figure Baron von ‘Munchhausen (his trip to 
Russia), but in this case the purpose has been to give a pure 
aesthetic view of art, so that colours and separate parts form a 
rhythmic, harmonious ensemble. 

As early as 1920 I gave a demonstration, of this special art, 
with a dancing shadow-figure in black and white. This demon. 
stration took place in Holland, in the course of the coming year 
I will demonstrate the above described marionette. This de- 


monstration will also take place in Holland. ah. 
HUZAR 
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Decor by F. Léger, Swedish Ballet 


“CREATION DU MONDE”’ 
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WHAT IS THE THEATRE 


HE THEATRE is not a moral institution. 

The theatre is not an immoral institution. 

The theatre is not an intervening agency for works of 
literature and their representatives. 

The theatre is neither a temple nor a brothel. 

The theatre is the articulate form of optical and acoustical 
action. 

The actors in the theatre, humans and objects, are the bearers 
of this action. 

The theatre is a play of the senses. 

Combining the organic and artistic logical relations of the 
visible and audible makes a play a work of art. 

Action transmits no thoughts. Thoughts are an abstraction 
of a conscious fixation. 

The theatre transmits no perceptions. Perceptions are the 
results of conscious experiences. 

The theatre transmits no emotions. Emotions are the com- 
binations of perceptions. 

The present day. theatre has no connection with the theatre as 
AL 

The present day theatre is the intellectual observance and 
representation of life. Therefore it illustrates subjective and 
accidental phases in individual application. 

The theatre as art is an organism produced by the artistic, 
logical relations of sensitive actions to each other. 

The theatre must be freed from Literature (the record of facts 
and their abstractions) and from play-acting (imitations of 
human actions and reactions) before it can and will be art. 

The material of the theatre is, colour, form, cadence and tone 
in action. The union of all these elements creates the art 
theatre. 

All else is amusement for Kultur citizens and Kultur artists. 


HERWARTH WALDEN 
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A THEATRE FOR US 


N conversation recently with a number of the intelligentsia 

(meaning no less, in America, than people interested in the 

“Little Review”) the topic perambulated round to the 

theatre. Wishing to make an experiment for my own curi- 

osity, I asked everybody present to recall the occasions, within 
the previous twelve months, when he or she had been to a 
theatre for no other motive than to see a play for their own 
pleasure. In the confessional it turned out that nobody had 
once gone to a theatre for the sake of the play alone; there had 
always been auxiliary motives of an extraneous character, such 
as a dinner party, the obligation to write a notice, personal in- 
terest in a playwright or performer, and so on; and at least nine 
times out of ten this auxiliary motive was really the principal 
motive. In fact, but for the tradition of the theatre, the same 
motive would have taken them to any other place as readily as 
to a theatre. 

As this had been my state, I was interested to have it shared 
by people worth respect; and my next question could now safely 
be put: ‘What is the kind of play that anybody present would 
like to see produced?” For it is obvious that unless either we 
can define the kind of play that would for its own sake interest 
us, or have the fortitude to wait for such a one to appear miracu- 
lously out of the blue, the theatre is not really for us, but only 
for our guests and hosts and unemployed associates. In short, 
it is not in any degree an art value, but only an entertainment— 
and rather dear at the inconvenience. 

To my question, however, there was little positive response. 
(Why is it that people articulate on paper are so often dumb in 
original conversation?) I tried, in vain, to stimulate their 
interest in their own imagination. The drama, I said, began as 
a Monologue, became a Duologue, and is now a Triologue. 
Practically all modern plays consist of a triangle surrounded by 
minor geometrical figures. Is it inconceivable what the next 
evolutionary step must be? 

A half-original suggestion was made that is just but only just 
worth recording. ‘It’s quite true,” the hominist said, ‘‘that 
every variety of the triangle has been staged. Come to that, 
most men have staged every sort of triangle in their personal 
experience, and the stage has nothing on them. But I would 
not mind seeing the triangle twisted occasionally to exhibit two 
men in conflict for the same woman. We see this triangle often 
enough in nature; but apparently it is not frequent in human 
nature. The theatrical convention, at least, is the dispute of 
two women about a man. When two men dispute over a 
woman—on the stage—it is usually a walk-over for one and the 
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other permits himself to be walked over. I’m not suggesting 
that blood should be their argument; but I would like to see a 
battle of manly intelligences.” 

This idea is only half-original because, obviously, it does not 
give us a new initiative to drama comparable, let us say, to the © 
substitution of three characters for two or two for one. It still 
leaves us with the eternal triangle. But there being no further 
suggestion, I was bound to produce my own—neither of them 
I avow, really my own, if only because there is nothing really 
one’s own under the sun. 

The first'was suggested by a recollection. Several travelling 
theatrical companies found themselves marooned together overt 
a certain Sunday on one of the desert islands called in America 
one-horse cities. To wile away the time, one of the party sug- 
gested that each should play a role he or she fancied, and get it 
professionally passed upon by the rest. To this was added the 
better suggestion that if one of the party would begin improvising 
in his selected role, the rest should come in as the occasion offered 
and continue the original improvised plot in his own selected 
role and on his own invention. The moment must have been 
creative; or, let us say, the planets must have been auspicious. 
The play lasted three hours; everybody in the three companies, 
to the number of sixteen, took part in it; the construction of the 
play was technically excellent; and the plot was rounded off to 
a satisfying finale. In the recollection of the whole tribe, no 
play or playing had had half the ‘“‘go” of this improvised master- 
piece. They returned to the stage and to us with a golden dream. 

“Suppose a company were to promise improvisation—would 
you” (I asked my friends) “go to see it, not from any auxiliary 
motive principally, but from the principal motive of curiosity? 
Assume that the idea were taken up by competent players who 
would adventure their success on their ready wit—would you 
go, even alone?” 

It is significant that every person present replied with an 
emphatic affirmative. Now then, Theatre! You know at 
least something which would really intrigue “us.” ed 

The second suggestion, again, was inspired by a recollection, 
but this time of a Russian play, produced or not produced, I am 
not sure which. The idea is to exhibit on the stage human 
psychology as it really is; that is to say (remember I speak as an 
intelligent to the intelligent—none of your “of, by or from”)— 
as mechanically determined by the sum of our experiences, in- 
stinctively, emotionally and mentally. Each of us—even “us,” 
is a marionette of a body whose behavior dances to the pulls of 
circumstaxces upon its three main pivots. Our behavior, in 
fact, is the resultant of three pulls, which seldom coincide in 
direction. My idea is to stage the facts as follows: At the side 
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THE THEATRICAL THEATRE 


HE TECHNICAL literature of the stage by the van- 

guard unfolds the modern doctrine in a pragmatic ritual 

of obscure, I should say of almost eschatologic ex- 

pressions. Therefore and in this particular case, it 

behooves us to give a clear, synthetic index to the funda- 
mental principles of modern art. It has been said that the 
theatre is a religious function, but the technique of its workings 
should not be veiled in occult charlatanry. 

With us the prose theatre is less interesting than the musical 
theatre, as the former has become all representation with very 
little of the spectacle. In Italy, particularly, the theatre of the 
great tradition is essentially and vividly spectacular (Commedia 
dell arte, the interlude of the Seicento and origin of the Melo- 
drama—Opera, etc.,—D’Annunzio, etc.) 

The Italians prefer a theatre that is not smothered in liter- 
ature. In Italy, authors like Pirandello are highly appreciated 
in the literature field, but not highly valued in relation to the 
theatre. The craving for novelty demands new substance 
more authentic and radical. But the competent authorities 
know that the literary playwrights (a fruitful field in reputations 
and financial successes) will never achieve anything worth while, 
but the future playwrights will be able to do something when 
furnished with original scenic mediums for constructive creations. 

That is to say when the stage is mated with the movie art. 
Mechanical scenery, mysterious and powerful muse, can alone 
inspire new methods of spectacles, characteristic of our own 
modern times.—And machinery will not betray poetry. On the 
contrary! With modern rhythms, poetry will sing vivid, miracu- 
lous apparitions of the scenic prism of the ten faces. Life, 
varied in its myriads of pictures will then and only then be 
presented in the simultaneous synthesis of its panorama. 

on 

An exposition of scenography can easily include all the various 
factors of effects, in which the collective art of the theatre 1s naturally 
interwoven. Modern reform intends to return to theatrical ma- 
chinery its ancient prestige, which procured so many successes, 
triumphs and glories for the genial and ingenious work of our 
scenic artists. The thesis of the integral theatre—that 1t should not 
renounce any organ of the body to the advantage of any other con- 
stituent elements of the theatrical body, either music or poetry—is 
an essentially modern thesis and, what interests us besides, it 1s 
absolutely Italian and supported by tradttion. 
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difficulties of criticism, we will not indulge in talk of short and 
superficial reforms when we dare not even mention the bold 
demands of the out and out extremists. The latter demand 
thoroughgoing reforms. They look for new sources of emotion, 
through entirely new effects. (I do not pretend to dislike these 
radical viewpoints; I say frankly that I feel and understand 
them; but likewise I realize that for a strategic plan one must 
proceed slowly and moderately.) 

The human spirit living its life, acts inwardly but through 
physical exteriorization, sensible (through the eyes and the ears) 
in time and space. We must, declare the radicals, after the 
spoken word and after music, choose the most prevalent ex- 
pression for exteriorization, so as to place it in the first rank. 
Modestly I placed colour, with the change of lights, according to 
poetic expression so as to help bring into relief and to suggest the 
poetic state of mind. 

Achille Riccairdi in his turn conceived “time and space” as 
subject to the aesthetic of colour, translating thereby the whole 
human spirituality. Alberto Bragaglia always tends to visuality 
and suggests a plastic theatre, i.e. with an emphasis towards 
plasticity—coloured lights—without excluding music and poetry. 
—My brother Alberto conceived (before the Russian Tairoff)— 
a theatre which would exteriorize the plastic of feeling; a new 
method of expression on which he theorized in my first ‘‘ Chron- 
icles of Actuality.”” Moreover the idea of bringing rhythm into 
dramatic action, as center of the stage (fluid plasticity in time 
and space), poetic action—and even in the painted and con- 
structed scenery, illuminated and moved by machinery—is an 
idea which has been discarded years ago in Italy. 

The extremists see a theatre essentially luminous and me- 
chanical, expressive of feeling through plasticity and colour-in- 
movement, as against the literary playwrights who so far have 
imagined a theatre of the spoken word only. This is an excess 
in the opposite direction, but more logical on the stage, simply 
because more theatrical. (It is the same phenomena which 
justifies the idiocy of the modern revue.) 


No one will approve my synoptic diagram asit stands. Every- 
one will find fault with it and will suggest changes. We see the 
theatre like a cocktail but that won’t frighten us; let everyone 
suggest changes, without losing the object in view which was 
lost by the-literati who invaded our theatre. There is a book 
which teaches 2000, ways of mixing a cocktail. When we desire 
to fashion a tragic or comic recreation let us be careful not to 
create something quite the opposite. . . . It will be asked why 
I have placed music in the sensory role. Music is as much form 
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as content, but in the theatre there is more of the former, for it 
appeals to everyone and is felt by everyone; on the contrary the 
content or meaning is appreciated deeply only by the hysterics 
of auto-suggestion and by the normal natures in a more normal 
way. 

It is somewhat necessary to generalize. The mistake made 
by the modern schools is to the contrary; they can only think 
of a single type of spectator: the ideal type. But the theatres 
contain 2000 seats for 2000 spectators who cannot all be equal. 
It is absurd to fool one’s self about an e/ite public; elite, yes, 
but relatively so. Everything is relative. Moreover what is 
the meaning of elite? People exceptionally sensitive to music? 
But there must be another one sensitive to poetry? Then a 
third one sensitive to painting? Then it will be necessary to 
create a theatre for kings. 

The controversial reader must always keep in mind the idea 
of an unique type of spectator, presumably intelligent (who is not 
sick with literature or has not been made foolish by other 
manias) and with a certain modern culture and ever ready fora 
spectacle different from the preceding one. There is another 
consideration for those who search for reasons for our reforms: 
we desire to create a type of theatre in our time which will rival 
those of the past. 
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SYNOPTIC TABLE of the Theatrical Theatre, that is to say the 
real theatre, is composed in three equal parts or elements; In- 
terior action, visual action, and audition. 


THE POETIC THEATRE is all interior action with very little 
visible action and audition. 


Sd 


THE MUSIC HALLS are in a greater degree visual with little 
of the musical and nothing cf interior action. Such is their 


fate... . 
— ANTON GIUGLIO BRAGAGLIA 
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THE MARIONETTE IN 
THE THEATRE 


WANT to make this discourse a direct definition of the title: 
the marionette in the theatre, not the marionette in the 
miniature theatre or in the little theatre, obscure to the 
general public. The latter have been written about in many 
books and in many lands. What I wish to dwell upon here 
is the place the marionette has or will have, in the theatre that 
can be anywhere between forty-second and fifty-ninth street. 
The marionette in the theatre is not a newcomer. It holds 
out no threats to put thousands of actors out of business. It 
will only come to decorate one of the voids, that dozens of 
managers do not know how to fill. It does not wish to compete 
with the actor because its part is so different. The comparison 
would be like a comparison between the architect and the en- 
gineer. The difference between them could not be measured. 
The actor brings us flesh and blood. The marionette plastic 
materials. The actor is chained to the subconscious, a complex 
(self-love) which he cannot altogether leave behind, even when 
he comes on to the stage. The marionette stalks alone and 
carries nothing but the one thing it 1s. The actor’s tempera- 
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ment, sense of humor, etc., makes his performance dull or 
brilliant. The marionette has no memory of anything. These 
eccentricities are all desirable to drama. 

Both the marionette and the actor have their very fine qualities 
so the theatre shall always keep them both. I do not agree 
with some of the illustrious that the theatre must eventually 
bid farewell to the human actor, that the marionette may 
produce a perfect performance. If that happened the marion- 
ette would, in turn, have to bow itself off so that the actor might 
accomplish what it failed to do. What the theatre wants, 
rather, is a mixture of all of the finest materials that are needed 
for its structure, to stand against the onslaught of the public. 
The structure should be made with as much selection of material, 
labor, and perseverance as the old cathedrals that have stood 
time and tempest. The marionette might be compared to the 
gargoyle in structure. 

Thousands of plays have been written and rewritten and 
thousands more will be written and some of a character that 
we do not dream of. All these great plays however have not 
been revealed, though all may at some time or other have been 
performed. But the great plays are still great and they are 
revealable. 

Under the right conditions a choice selection of materials and 
the hand that mixes them could certainly determine the best or 
the worst. With a great play at hand it stands to reason that 
the result in performance has at least one chance of being great. 

The actor has shown us in many different ways how he can be 
used in the theatre. In fact he has shown us in so many ways 
that some of them prove that there are things he cannot do. 
In other words he has stepped off his, and on to the stage of the 
marionette. For instance, has there ever been an actor who 
has really made an audience believe he was ““Hamlet’s ghost”? 
Used properly however the marionette in that réle might raise 
the hair of an audience. That is one of the many plays that 
require the actor and the marionette, and the marionette would 
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not be restricted to the ghost alone. Wherever the supernatural 
or the purely artificial or symbolical is aimed at, the marionette 
has no rival. 

Another type of play, that can only be consummated by the 
marionette, it seems to me, is Oscar Wilde’s ‘“‘Salome.”’ Actors 
have not been able to make that live because they have not the 
desire or the power to detach themselves from an ego and 
become elements for a space. 

In such a play marionettes should be superb because they 
could be fashioned as streaks, of one element or another, and 
remain so throughout. On the other hand there are plays in 
which the marionette cannot appear to advantage. It should 
never be used in place of an actor for the sake of economy, 
because if that is the sole purpose it will be just as expensive 
in the end. It requires human power to propel him. It should 
never be used to imitate the human being. That would be 
wasting both the marionette and the actor. The marionette has 
an identity of its own, an identity quite different from the 
actor’s and can never replace him. 
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I believe the marionette proved his place in operatic production 
at the presentation, with marionettes, of EL RETABLO DE 
MAESE PEDRO at Town Hall this winter. Opera, after all, 
is perhaps the most abstract of all theatrical presentations that 
we have today—and should be kept so. We demand of our 
opera singers an overdeveloped voice production. At the same 
time we expect them to give us an idealistic presentation. We 
think they should be great actors as well as great singers. What 
is the result? Nothing but a cheap kind of realism. Would it 
not be better to let the singer sing and the marionette supply the 
imagery? 

The marionette has a very varied and interesting past. We 
find him in-the réle of minister, politician and buffoon. The 
Javanese have in the past and still do use the marionette in their 
religious ceremonials as well as in their theatre. In the theatre- 
history of Czecho-Slovakia we find the marionette in the réle of 
a revolutionary and propagandist, during periods of press and 
theatre censorship. Is it not quaint that the actor should have 
been censored but not the marionette? In England, Punch and 
Judy has summed up the classes in the space of half an hour of 
clap trap and incongruities. And in a word every country has 
used the marionette as a political safety valve. 

Throughout the world the marionette has entertained the 
high and the low, the great and the mighty. He has performed 
the subtle, the beautiful, and the abstract, and again the most 
obvious of slapstick comedy. 

I believe we are on the verge of the renaissance of the marion- 
ette, just as we are on the verge of a renaissance of the theatre as 
a whole. And this renaissance is destined to be American in its 
greatest efforts. In America, where until now we have had no 
marionette, will be born the marionette of the renaissance and 
we can look forward to marvellous things. 
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FIGURINE A WITH MOVING SQUARES 
Kurt Schmidt with F. W. Bogler and George Teltscher 


LUSITANIA 


A PLAY IN THREE SCENES 


PART OF SCENE | 


(Patrol, going down the deck slowly, their pistols held out in front 
of them. Behind, several people.) 

LADY: IScan*show my papers... 1 am not*an Americanm J 
have done no harm. 

WOMAN (with flower-pot): I knew it. It’s all over. 

MAN: The dogs are killing us. They have gone already. 

WOMAN: I won’t have it. I won’t have it. I didn’t get on 
the ship for that. I have nothing to do with the ship. 

GENTLEMAN (moaning): The ship is burst open. It is 
ripped from top to bottom. I can’t standit. They must let me 


off. 
WOMAN: Off. They won’t let us on the boats. 


44. 


GIRL (to herself; trembling): Was that the shock? I didn’t 
feel anything at all. I thought it would be much worse. I am 
glad that I got up so soon. I have put on my cloak. (Mermen, 
howling, rush down the ropes.) 

AN ELDERLY MERMAN: Be good. Be helpful. Don’t do 
any one any harm. 

MERMAIDS (emerging from below): It totters. It totters. 
A thousand fishes have been torn to pieces. The hole is as big 
as a gateway. You could drive a wagon through it. There 
comes the Long One. I am s0 tired. . 

THE LONG ONE (on sii/ts): The hole is as big as a mountain 
You have no rope-ladders. Who is going to lug the people? 

oe MERMAID: Let them sink. I am carrying mine 
already. 

ANOTHER MERMAID: Whoever comes to me, I’ll take on 
my back. I am strong. Whoever comes to me will not get 
wet; I can blow, pfff, pfff. Then the water makes room. Ill 
get the rope-ladders; we’ll tiptoe down. 

THIRD MERMAID: Whom are you catching for yourself? 
Just be good, but don’t get nervous. 

GIRL FRIEND (as mermaid): Karla. 

KARLA: Bessie. It is you. 

BESSIE: Don’t be afraid. It will only take a moment. 

KARLA: I am afraid. Of drowning. 

BESSIE: With me. Don’t be afraid. (Half carries, half 
drags her away.) 

(Mermaids and mermen begin shouting; they skip about the deck, 
pouring water out of pitchers. In increasing numbers they disap- 
pear behind people, carrying people. The deck begins to tilt with 
a cradling motion. A mass of people break in from the left.) 

THE PEOPLE: Room, room. We'll get in line. We are 
sinking. The ship is sinking. We have only a few minutes to 
live. Minutes! Minutes! No father! Nor you! Nothing. 

A GENTLEMAN (led by his wife, shouting): The Lord hath 
given, the Lord hath taken away, the Lord hath given. (His 
voice becomes more and more shrill, while she continues to lead him.) 

SOMEONE (enters bleeding, with torn clothing): Here. Stay 
here. Don’t go to the boats. They will stab. They will cut 
off your hands, if you try for a boat. 

YOUNG MAN (ecstatically): All the children are saved. The 
sweet little creatures are all in the boats. There are boats for 
the children. 

WOMAN: Where? Where? I haven’t seen any. 

YOUNG MAN: There is milk and everything for them. 
Covers, oil cloth. A nun sits with them and sings. They have 
boxes of canned milk and cookies. 


FIRST WOMAN: We don’t want to die. 
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SECOND WOMAN: You! Who are you? Must you die? 
Must I die? 

THIRD WOMAN: You! Who are you? What kind of coat 
do you have on? Hold me tight. 

FIRST WOMAN: You have hair. We are not dead yet. 
Hold me tight. 

SECOND WOMAN: That is your bow knot. Itis cloth. It 
won't drown. 

FIRST WOMAN: I am waiting. J am waiting. Shut your 
eyes tight. You must clench your fists. 

SECOND WOMAN: Close your eyes. But yell out loud. 
YELL! hi-hi-hi. (They sit down, with their eyes shut.) Come 
death. Come, death. Now, now, not too long. (Faint sound 
of music.) 

ONE WOMAN (whispers): I won’t yell—hi. I will read. I 
have a paper with me. I will read it to you. 

ANOTHER: Read it in a loud voice. They are shrieking so. 

SHE: Pawnshop, Henry Lewes, 112 Tenth Avenue, complete 
assortment of diamonds, watches, pearls, jewelry, miscellaneous 
items. 

ANOTHER WOMAN (praying): Pawnshop, Henry Lewes. 

THIRD WOMAN: Read something else. 

SHE: No, we must understand it. Pawnshop, Lewes, Henry 
Lewes. Complete, com-plete assortment. Com-plete as-sort- 
ment. 

VOICE: Hi, hi. How long yet. 

MERMAN: Don’t jump. I will carry you. 

ANOTHER VOICE: Me! Me! 

DECK-OFFICER (gloomily): I am so happy. As though I 
were released. But we are sinking. There you are again. 

vie MERMAN: Don’t turn up your nose like that. Away 
with It. 


MASKS by Oskar Schlemmer 


MERMAID: My ball, my ball. Give it to me. 

ANOTHER OFFICER (springing up, hesitating): I—arrest 
you—in the name of the law. (To the fat Merman.) 

FAT MERMAN: Away with it. Yes, do that, little one. 

OFFICER: I will not allow— 

FAT MERMAN: Close your little mouth. See now, I stuff 
that in your ear; a little in the one ear, a little in the other ear. 
And a little more. 

OFFICER (drugged, sluggish): What things we do when we 
go for a walk. 

FAT MERMAN: Up the nose. 

OFFICER (sleepily stepping overboard with the fat Merman): 
King Solomon was in great need of money. My mother said 
that you can go from one church tower to another on a rope. 

(A bluish-green veil rises over the whole scene as a sign of the sea.) 

MERMAID SQUARA (fo the Deck-officer): Walk on your toes, 
sir. 
DECK-OFFICER: Everything is beginning again. 
SQUARA: So carefully, sir. 

DECK-OFFICER: I am nervous about the narcosis. 
SQUARA (leading him): Why? 

DECK-OFFICER: There come the others, too. There they 
are. They are fishes. Funny. They seem at home here. 

SQUARA: Are you afraid? 

DECK-OFFICER: If a mask like that is put on. How do you 
breathe? 

SQUARA (near the edge): It is not so bad. 

DECK-OFFICER: If you will promise me. (Holds out his 
arm to her.) (Ever since the veil was raised, the music has rustled 


softly.) ss 
ALFRED DOBLIN 


634 ‘‘Nusch-Nuschi” by Hindemith 

635 “‘Zauberwald”’ 

636 “Masse Mensch” by Toller 
637-638 “Walkure” 

639 “Julius Caesar’ 

640 ‘Don Juan” 

641 ‘‘Ariadne auf Naxos” by Strauss 
642-644 “‘Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” 
645-649 ‘“Zauberflote” 
650-651 “‘Liebesinsel Capri’ 
652-660 ‘‘Gotz von Berlichingen” 
661-664 “‘Costume” drawings 


? 
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VADEMACUM FOR THE STAGE 


1 Do not value the theatre too highly, but value it enough! 
It can not, and it must not, be a substitute for living. But it 
can make things freer, brighter, less difficult for life outside 
the theatre, the only important life. 

2 Don’t think that money alone makes the theatre go. You 
must have an idea, a programme, an aim! Or, in spite of money, 
your:theatre dies in poverty. 

3. The theatre for the theatre’s sake? No! Do not allow 
this imperialism! It has behind it, like all imperialism, an 
emotional emptiness, a basic doubt. ‘It isa surrender, after ob- 
serving the flatness and the staleness of the contemporary stage, 
to the morphine of the Nothing-but-theatre, the Mere-theatre. 
You must offer a new entity, not a modern variation! 

4 In criticism, do not be dazzled by a vacuous brilliancy 
which is there merely for its own ends. And don’t puzzle 
through six columns of pedantry. Criticism should make 
demands, should lead; it should always be one step in advance 
of the theatre, and not hobble along behind, carrying a lantern 
in broad daylight. Believe in objective criticism! It alone is 
useful. 

5 In criticism do not be too much of an epicure: do not 
hesitate to go at things vigorously through fear of betraying too 
hearty an appetite. And those failings of yours, ripe for psycho- 
analysis—do not hide them behind a “cultured reserve.” If you 
must, go in for art—politics in earnest, but don’t just try sneaking 
things across with ironic quotation marks. 


HOLLAND 
VILMOS HUZAR 


665-666 Coloured Designs 
667-670 Marionettes 
671 “‘Schim” dancing figure 
672 Coloured Design 
672 a-c Photographs 


HUNGARY 
LADISLAS MEDGYES 


673 Model, Theatre Nr. 1 

674 al heatrems: 15 

675 “ “ Arc-en-ciel”’ 

676 Drawing of curtain for “Aucassin et’ Nic- 
olette” by Paul le Flem 

679 A set photographs, Theatre No. 1 
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Medgyés-Hungary - 


ARC EN CIEL 1925 
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MEDGYES Theatre no II 


680 cc 6 «ec “ «e I I 

6Siaees iN for “The Knight of the 
burning Pestle” 

682-683 Costumes for “La farce du Cuvier” 

684 Plan, Theatre Noll, the plan by Erno Gold- 
finger Architect 

685 Cross section of the stage, Theatre Noll 

686 Model of stage for “Faust” 


MOHOLY NAGY 


687 Variete 
688 Partiture sketch 


FARKAS MOLNAR 


689 The U-theatre 
690-701 Photographs 


Menschmechanik (Varieté) 


| L. MOHOLY-NAGY 


fe 


Moholy Nagy 


VARIETE 


PSOFARMONI 


NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Invented by Luigi Russolo, Milano, Italy 


IHESE NEW instruments have sounds with new timbres 
and are different from other musicalinstruments. Some 
of these new sounds imitate nature: wind, water, etc. 
Others the voices’ of animals: frogs, *cicalas. . . . 
These instruments are played by means of a normal 
key-board like that of the piano and with two pedals like those 
of the cottage-organ. These instruments can be played by them- 
selves or with other musical instruments such as the piano... . 
or with large or small orchestras. They may accompany the 
voice and give beautiful and new effects. 
There are two kinds of Psofarmoni. These are their char- 
acteristics: 


I—Psofarmonio: 


(Dimensions: 1. 37 m. high. . . 1.37 m. long . . . 0.70 wide). 
This instrument has three key-boards set one beside the other 
and each has a different timbre or sound. 

First Key-board (in the middle) 
This key-board gives a sound like the noise of flies or other 
flying insects . . . a sweet sound and very natural. 

Second Key-board (at the left) 
This key-board gives a sound like that of the pizzicato in the 
violins. 

Third Key-board (at the right) 
This key-board gives a sound like a metallic crackle—strong, 
silvery, and penetrating. 
Each of these key-boards has a range of two octaves: from DO 
second space in key of basso to the DO third space in key of 
violin. 
II—Psofarmonio: 


(Dimensions 1.68 m. high, 1.52 m. long and 0.70 wide.) 

This instrument has only one key-board of three octaves, the 
different timbres are obtained by means of registers put to the 
left and right of the keyboard. 


These registers give these timbres: 


First register: imitates the sound of an electric-motor. The 
range of this timbre is from DO cut in head and neck under the 
line to the DO second space key of basso. 

* A kind of locust. 


oi 


Second register: imitates the water and the rain. The range 
of this register is the same as that of the first. 

Third register: imitates the sound of frogs. The range of this 
sound is from DO second space key of basso to the DO above 
the line key of the violin. 

Fourth register: sound imitating the wind. The range of 
this timbre is from DO second space key of basso to the DO 
third space key of violin. 

Fifth register: sound imitating the song of the cicala. The 
range of this timbre is from DO third space key of violin to the 
first DO above the line key of violin. 

This instrument needs a small electric current of from four 
to six volts, which can be taken from any current of any voltage 
by means of a small transformer which is attached to the in- 


strument. 
LUIGI RUSSOLO 


BALLET PLASTIC Depero, Italy 
§2 
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“LA NUIT DES ROIS” 
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THE SOIREES DE PARIS 


N RHYTHM as perceived by the senses of sight and 
hearing, apropos the models of works performed at the 
“‘Soirées de Paris,” organized by me in 1924. 

“The timing is not good.” How many times have 
we not listened in despair as these few words are pronounced 
by the golf instructor who is drilling us in the mysterious laws 
of this game. The concordance of position and movement— 
that is the great law of rhythm, the law of the dance, of acrobatics, 
of sports, of games, and also the law of words. 

“The music was of the sort which one knows after playing the 
second time, and I directed from memory—surrendering to the 
pleasure of following Nemchinova’s movements, of matching 
each one with my orchestra, meeting each increase and decrease 
in speed, her sudden leaps and pirouettes . . . led by the same 
feeling, the same interior rhythm. What an impression!” 

These words, spoken by one of the youngest French conductors 
(one who has the promise of a splendid career and whom I 
had selected to lead the orchestra of the “‘Soirées de Paris”’) 
express the emotions of the spectator who, perhaps a little less 
intensely since he does not participate in the play, loves the 
refined art of the ballet, the pure dance—a classic art which 
descends from eighteenth-century France and Italy and which 
had found in pre-revolutionary Russia so fertile a field for ex- 
pansion. Why oppose this classic ballet to the modern ballet? 
When either of them is given today by modern artists, musicians, 
painters, dancers, choregraphers, is 1t not of our age, just as it 
will be of all future ages? 

The art of Asiatic rhythmics (as exemplified by the female 
dancers of Cambodia) requires an equipment equally subtle; 
but it is the art of another civilization, another cerebral, visual, 
and auditory system, another temperament, another kind of 
sensibility. And one of the charms of Russia (besides the skill 
and rhythmic genius of its dancers) is its ability to interpret 
Asiatic art in a manner acceptable to our European senses. 

In the classic ballet the human being, the human form, is in- 
contestably the matter of prime importance—and the arts of the 
painter, the musician, and the choregrapher must accompany 
the dancer and bring out his values without ever usurping his 
rank. The aim of the modern ballet is quite different. We 
might say that the centre of rhythm has shifted—and what 
richness has resulted, what versatility in the stressing of the 
esthetic elements! Sometimes the emotion is carried by the 
painter alone. Consider the series of models which Picasso 
made for the ballet ‘““Mercure.” The designs dance, the lines 
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move, the miracle happens: inert matter lives (as it has always 
lived, although we could not see it). In “Mercure” the musi- 
cian and the choregrapher served purely as accompaniment to 
the painter. They felt this, and with remarkable art they ac- 
quiesced to this hegemony. I believe that this is one of the first 
examples of the predominance of the painter alone. Whereas 
in ‘‘ Parade,” where the same artists worked together, the painter, 
the musician, and the choregrapher attained a performance 
perfect and equal in all its parts; in settings, music, and chore- 
graphy. 

The French painter Braque, whose ultra-modern manner does 
not preclude a profound acquaintanceship with the great Eight- 
eenth Century in France,.created the color and the forms which 
made the particular atmosphere of ‘“‘Salade”’ possible. The 
choregraphy is almost Massine’s masterpiece. (I shall always 
remember the rehearsals, lighted by great clusters of candles 
massed here and there in panniers woven ‘of iron wire. Un- 
fortunately it was not possible to use these in the theatre.) In 
this ballet the dances are contrived so as to bring the move- 
ments of the limbs into prominence. It is a series of postures, 
each with its appropriate psychology, while the whole retains its 
function as a unified picture. For the first time, choregraphic 
art is here applied to the internal expression of feelings without 
sacrificing any of the purely visual rhythmic movement. As 
Massine had arranged the play of the limbs, and Braque the 
play of the lines, so Darius Milhaud arranged the play of sounds 
with his customary science of proportions. I think that this is 
one of the most typical examples of the modern French school of 
orchestration—a method which permits the free individual play 
of the instruments, each doing its part, we might say, for itself 
alone, with the result that the fog of accompaniment en masse, 
the colorless muddle of timbres and octaves, is suppressed. 

The art of a Derain moved with no less grandeur through the 
superb forms of Bach’s music than in his most modern creations. 
I had asked him to provide the decor for a kind of classical-ballet 
“Gigus,” a setting for music by Bach, to be played on the piano 
by Marcelle Meyer, who is the interpreter par excellence of 
classical music as well as the most advanced of our moderns. 
It was for her that Strawinsky transcribed his “‘Petrouchka” 
for the piano, a composition which she alone, I believe, is able 
to play. Massine had followed the purest tradition in arranging 
the steps of the dance. It was dance in the absolute—dance 
and none other. Yet you can judge of the beauty of setting and 
costume which will interpret for you this fleeting art of dancer 
(Massine Lopokova Idzikovsky) and choregrapher (Massine) 
which vanishes the very moment occurs. 

I am still within the province of rhythm when I speak of 
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By Tristan Tzara 
Soirée de Paris 
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«é GAS” 
A THEATRICAL EXPERIMENT 


HE savage mime dramatizes the reactions of his tribe 

to the preservative and procreative instincts in a manner 

at once direct and comprehensible. The relation be- 

tween social cause and aesthetic effect in our own day 

is not always evident beneath the complexity and dif- 
ferentiation of contemporary life. It now conditions the artist’s 
attitude and the manner of his expression more deviously, more 
subtly. 

The materialistic and mechanistic tendencies which have 
transformed the face of the earth and the habits of man, finally 
affected some artists also, who then proceeded to attempt an 
aesthetic interpretation of this transformation. In the first 
rank of these may be reckoned George Kaiser whose best dramas, 
notably “Gas,” deal with elemental emotion, collective action, 
class conflict, standardization of commodities, specialization of 
occupations. 

“Gas” which has already been performed in Germany, Russia 
and England, among other countries, has at last reached America 
and has been produced at the Goodman Theatre of the Chicago 
Arts Institute under the direction of Marion Gering with stage 
settings of my own. The play deals with a situation which is 
more intense in America than anywhere else in the world. Ac- 
cordingly, in designing the settings, I had the American scene 
as prototype. The settings were to be the crystallization of a 
vision fashioned by the rigid geometric pattern of the American 
city: the verticals of its smoke stacks, the parallels of its car 
tracks, the squares of its streets, the cubes of its factories, the 
arcs of its bridges, the cylinders of its gas tanks. 

Distrustful of intuitive aberrations, the settings were planned 
quite deliberately and were conceived in a threefold aspect: 
associative, plastic and functional. 

Associative. The first aim of the settings, built entirely in 
three dimensions, was to establish contact with the world of 
concrete objects; and while they are original creations, in no 
sense a copy of any existing machine or factory, the settings do 
distantly resemble both. They thus serve to indicate the locale 
of the action and to concentrate the attention of the audience on 
1t. 

Plastic. Beyond this, the settings were subordinated to the 
creation of plastic values. The blocks, levels, intervals were so 
organized as to create an all pervading rhythm and to establish 
an equilibrium between full and empty spaces. Wood, steel 
and other materials were used partly for their association, partly 
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Theatre, Chicago 


by Georg Kaiser, Decor. by Lozowick, Kenneth Lawyer Goodman 


“GAS” 


active orbit of the performance. 

The audience as an active force is commonly neglected in the 
theatre, although, while a theatre is possible without decorations, 
texts or even actors an audience is its most constant factor. 
And the theatre which draws on contemporary sources is likely 
to possess potentially the widest audience. 


LOUIS LOZOWICK 


R. U. R. by Capek, Decor, by Kiesler, Electrically controlled Kulisse 
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OF WHAT ARE THE YOUNG 
FILMS DREAMING? 


N 1900 A Swede found a block of magnetic steel which re- 
tained the invisible vibrations of sound and retranslated 
them for the human ear. The steel, when demagnetized, 
became deaf and dumb. 

If matter hears and speaks, do not objects see? Do not 
lines adjust themselves to one another? A process not yet ac- 
cessible to the human consciousness. 

Similarly, do not the vibrations of the cinema have speech, 
thought, will? Scientific investigators may track down the 
evidences of this life; Egyptian hieroglyphists may interpret 
its system of logic; but is not the imagination to be permitted 
its faith in an arrangement of living lines which, going beyond 
pretext and scenery, play the leading role? 

Of what are the young films dreaming? This title is not a 
programme. I am not proposing a new art. I lay no claim to 
the sublime. I simply desire the satisfaction of working with 
these living lines which arise in such profusion from the objects 
about us, whether hard and sharp like crystals, reflections, 
prisms; or curved and liquid as in clouds, mists, smoke, the very 
life of form. I have enjoyed imagining things in motion; I have 
stirred up atoms of all kinds and compared them with forms 
grown human: a face, a landscape, speed, immobility, the in- 
finite gradations of black and white. 

The art of the cinema offers us a new expression of thought; 
it allows us to attempt the translation of our dreams. 

I say “attempt,” because the eye of the camera functions dif- 
ferently from our own—and what a difference there is between 


LADY ABDY 
MME. FELLOWS 
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MME. COLE PORTER 


LA COMTESSE DE NOAILLES 


the thought and its realization! There is the same diversity in 
the way we see things. The gulf separating one mind from 
another is wide. Things have a different meaning for each of us. 
What I see, I alone see. We are always in isolation. When 
something enters our consciousness,’ it has a color and a sig- 
nificance peculiar to the individual. Alas! and yet fortunately, 
we are not made in series! Communication is only approximate, 
which is at once a virtue and a defect. 

I am reminded of a passage in Marcel Proust, the second 
chapter of “Albertine Disparue”: “I cannot realize that each 
person on opening his eyes will fail to see the images which I 
see, believing that the thought of the author is perceived di- 
rectly by the reader, whereas it is another thought that takes 
shape in his mind.” 

All humanity joins in the attempt to provide the materials 
for such distortion. And it would be a great satisfaction to me 
should I succeed here, in this country whose cinema productions 
have given the whole world fresh emotional experiences to an 
extent which no other art has rivaled for some time. 


LE COMTE ETIENNE DE BEAUMONT 


PRINCESS BIBESCO 
MME. VERA BATE 
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PORTRAIT OF COMTE DE BEAUMONT 
Photograph by Baron de Meyer 
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1040-1042 Decoration designs 


LEON BAKST 


1043-1047 Costume Drawings 
1048 Interior in the Caucasus 


BORIS BILINSKY 


1049 “Miracle de Theophile” 
toso-1051 Costume Drawings 

1052 ‘Miracle de Jean sans Peur” 
1053-1054 Revue costumes 
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“LA BELLE EXCENTRIQUE”’ by Satie 
Jean Fanin 


THE NEW OPERA AND THE 
NEW STAGE 


T BEGAN with Gustav Mahler. Between the years 1897 
and 1902 Mahler attained his musical maturity. At this time 
he brought the painter, Alfred Roller, to the Vienna Court 
Opera, which was then the leading lyric theatre. Theverynext 
production (“Tristan’’) pointed the direction in which the later 
ones were to follow: the movement and colour of the music were 
given their equivalent in decoration and costuming Subse- 
quently this one moment of conscious stylization, this one step 
beyond the prevailing naturalism, was carried through, in the 
opera at least, to its logical conclusion. When Mahler left in 
1907, a Mozart cycle had been staged in this stylized manner, a 
Gluck, the “Fidelio,” and even Wagner. 
The new principles yielded the most gain, and also the most 
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CHESTAKOFF 


Model for “Lac Lull” 
hotographs of “Lac Lull”’ 
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“‘Frauenkrieg 
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Model for ‘La Cagnotte” 
—1066 Costume drawings for the same 


1068 Photographs 


1062 


ERDMANN 
1063 
1067- 
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example of this is Allan Berg’s ‘“Wozzek.” And in the re- 
markable, totally sympathetic performances by the Berlin State 
Opera, every single element becomes a will of its own, an in- 
dividual effect, a unit of expression. No violence is done to a 
subject which, though weird, happens also to be realistic; not 
even abstract painting is resorted to in such instances (as could 
be done with Mozart, and here and there with Verdi, in order 
to indicate the timelessness of such music). But “nature’”— 
a tree, a street in some little German town, a moonrise—attains 
an almost personal expression, giving the music light and shadow. 
The stage gains vigour, the new opera comes into its own. That 


is the future. 
PAUL STEFAN 
ALEXANDRA EXTER 


1069 Model for “Salome” 
1070-1073 Costume drawings for the same 
1074 Christmas Dream 
1075 Construction for Film 
1076-1079 Kino costume 
1080 “The Merchant from Venedig” 
1081 Spanish Pantomine 
1082 Construction for a Tragedy 
1083-1084 Photographs 
1085-1087 Costume model for ‘“‘Phedre”’ 


FEDOROVSKY 


1088 Model for “Lohengrin” 
1089-1090 Photographs 


FERDINANDOFF 


togi-1094 Models for “‘Eudipe”’ 
1095-1096 Photographs 


“HORIZONTAL-VERTICAL”’ 


FROM THE FILM 
By Vikking Eggeling 
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ERDMANN & FERDINANDOFF 
1097 Model for “‘Eudipe” 


GONTSCHAROVA 


1098 Spanish costume 
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JAKOULOFF 


1099. Model “Girofle-Girofla” 
togga Photographs 


KARDOVSKY 


1100 “Pique Asiette”’ 
IIOI-I102 Costume drawings for the same 


KOMARDENKOFF 


1103 “Eugene der Unglueckliche” 
1104 “‘Anna Christie” 
110g “Facetie”’ 


KONSTODIEFF 


1106-1107 “La Puce” 
1108-1115 Costume drawings for the same 


LARIONOW 


1116 “May night” 
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I. RABINOVITCH 


Russian 


COSTUME FOR 
“VERKUNDIGUNG”’ 


by Maeterlink, Decor by Wesinin 


Film construction 


LENTOULOFF 
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II18—IIIg 
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Too el 2 


LIBAKOFF 


WBNS 


Model for “Demon” 
Costume drawings 
Photographs 

Photographs for ‘Demon’ 
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“Hamlet” 


SIMON LISSIM 


1126-1130 
PI4T—2138 
1139-1146 
1147-1150 
MELLER 


1151 


“Hamlet” 

Costume drawings for the same 
Stage plans 

Photographs 


Model for “The Professor’s Secretary” 


MEIERHOLD THEATRE 


£152 
ETela-b1S7 
1158-1202 


1203 
1204 


Model for “‘The Forest”’ 
Posters for Meierhold Theatre 
Photographs of decorations in Meierhold 
Theatre 
Portrait of Meierhold 
sy “ Mme. Meierhold 


MOSCOU ART STUDiO 


1205-1206 
1207-1209 


Costume drawings 
Photographs 
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ALICE KOONEN 


THE KAMERNY THEATRE-MOSCOW 


HE Moscow Kamerny Theatre was founded by Alexander 
Tairoff in the year IgI4 as an experiment towards the 
building of a new theatre. The banishment of dilet- 
tantism, naturalism, chaos, accidentals, and other mortal 
sins of the old theatre, become the problem of the day. 
The aim of the work was to train superactors; to develop a new 
kind of director and a new form of stage; to produce the play 
so that the movement of the word and the emotion should create 
a rhythmic and plastic harmony. © 
At the same time that plays were being produced by this 
theatre, to be judged by the public and the critics, a large 
laboratory was at work in the side-screens. Here special work- 
shops were organized as experimental theatre-high-schools, 
where young actors and directors were trained; where courses 
were given in the fundamentals of new dramatic forms; in the 
study of movement, stage-craft, etc. All day long the theatre 
hummed with these activities, the play at night was but one 


part of this complex work. It afforded, however, a very good - 


opportunity for the gauging of this or that result. by those 
engaged in the ceaseless striving and experimenting of this 
theatre. 
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AMSNIAIN 


With its first performance (Sakuntala—12 December 1914) 
the theatre incurred the disfavor of the conservative critics and 
on all sides made fervent friends and bitter enemies. Every 
new production of the theatre became an event for angry 
debates, but at the same time it gathered more and more de- 
fenders and adherents. 

After a while the principles of the new stage form and of the 
productions of the Kamerny Theatre, together with the special 
courses embodied in its school program: acrobatics, juggling 
etc., (which in the beginning called out disgust and jeers) were 
adopted by other theatres and theatrical schools, and are now 
employed as a very necessary element in theatrical mastership, 
by the majority of contemporary theatres. 

As a revolutionary theatre the Kamerny always keeps its 
place in the advance-guard. Never resting in the promoting of 
its principles not only in the fatherland but also abroad. De- 
monstrating them, in its plays, in two tours which covered 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Hamburg, Frankfort and other 
cities. It also demonstrated its ideas in the International 
Theatre Exposition in Vienna, in the Exposition of Decorative 
Arts in Paris, where it received (Grand Prix) and will now take 
part in the International Theatre Exposition, in New York. 
Everywhere on its tour abroad, the theatre met with a warm 
and attentive welcome for the new methods of its art. It 
called: out debate and awakened the theatrical life. 

Since its return to its base. . Moscow, it carries on a-large 
correspondence course with theatrical schools all over Europe, 
with young theatres and directors who wish to work in line with 


THEATRE BERESIL (Kiew, Russia) 
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DESTROYED BY MACHINES 
» Russia) 


Theatre Beresil (Kiew 
Decorations Meller 


The first play to be produced, demonstrating these theories was 
“Famira-Kifaret,” a tragedy by the modernist-poet Innokenty 
Annensky, in 1916... The play was produced by Tairoff— 
director, A. Exeter—costumes and decor, lighting —Salzmann. 
From this time on there has been an uninterrupted develop- 
ment in the experimental stage-work of this theatre. The 
latest results will be shown in the new plays which will be given 
in Moscow this season. 

And so we have before us eleven years of the work of a new- 
theatre. A theatre always going forward, rejecting the watch- 
words of contemporary theatre-art, a theatre with its own large 
school and a company of players rich in individual force and held 
together by their work. An ever-advancing theatre working 
for the solution of the very difficult and complicated problem of 
incorporating the wide ideas of our epoch in a new stage form and 
a new scenic environment. It is still a young theatre, one from 
which we have a right to expect, in the future, the same restless 
revolutionary activity and important and interesting results as 


in the past, under the leadership of its founder and- director 
.. . Alexander Tairoff. 


Moscow Ss. IGNATOFF 


STEPANOVA 


1336 Model for “Tarelkine’s death” 
1337-1350 Photographs of the same 
13$1-1360 Photographs of “A travers les lunettes 
rouges et blanches”’ 
1361 Photograph-montage for the same 
ALEXANDER TAIROFF 


1362 Portrait of Tairoff 


THEATRE BERESIL 


1363-1367 Large cartoons with photographs 
1368 Portrait des Regisseurs: Lapatynski 
1369 x “ Decorateurs: W. Mueller 
1370 s “ Regisseur: Tiaguno 
1371-1382 Photographs of the decors. 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 
1383-1386 Dolls from the Children’s Theatre. 


THE REVOLUTION THEATRE 


1387-1391 Photographs 
1392-1396 Posters 
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TIAGUNO W. MELLER 


Director Theatre Beresil, Kiew Director Theatre Beresil, Kiew 


THEATRE BERESIL (Kiew) 


iser) 


“GAS (Ka 


1, Kiew 


Decor by Meller Theatre Beresi 


LAPATYNSKI 
Director Theatre Beresil, Kiew 
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THEATRE BERESIL U. R. S. S. (Kiew) 


Upton Sinclair's “Fimmy Higgins” 
(Actor Dolyna—Costume and Decor: Meller) 


1435-1436 
1437-1440 


VIALOFF 


1441 
1442 


“Perle d’Almandine” 
Photographs 


Model 
Photograph of Stage construction 


SPAIN 


RAFAEL BARRADAS 
1443-1447 Spanish Figures 
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PROJECT FOR A DECOR USING MIRRORS 


WENIG 


Theatre Weinberger, Prague 


Czecho-Slovakia 


by A. Rafatowski 


LOUIS MASSIERA 


1448 
1449 
1450 
I4sl 
1452 
1453 
1454 
1455 


Els Tapicos de Maria Christina 
Reineta d’Espera 

Pastorale Comique 

l’Arbe, la casa 

Sollo ?Umbrella 

Idylle 

Soto la Tenda 

El Retaull de la flor 


PABLO PICASSO 


(1456 
(1457 
1458 
1459 
1460 
1461 


1462 


“The night” 

““Paravent” 

Figure “The three Graces” 
“ce “ee 9 «e 


“ce “ce «“ «“ 


Construction “Der Wagon der Proser- 
pina” 
The same 
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MECHANICAL FIGURES 
Depero, Italy 


| 


“L’HOMME ET SON DESIR” 
Ballet by Paul Claudel 

Music: D. Milhaud 

Decor: Mme. Carr 

Dancer: Fean Borlin 

Swedish Ballet, Paris 


FOUJITA 
From Swedish Ballet, Paris 


FIGURE MECANIQUE 
by Depero, Theatre Plastic, Rome 
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THE DIVINE COMEDY Decor by Norman Bel Geddes 


OVERSHOOTING THE MARK 


RITICS OF THE theatre, in the past few years, have 
had a strange mixture of denunciation and praise for the 
so-called expressionistic scenery. As a matter of fact, 
their praise is seldom warranted and their denunciation 

is usually just. Such descriptions of sets as are said to look 
like eggbeaters, unfortunate eggs splashed on a pavement, or 
erandma’s crazy quilt, and so on, are really in many cases 
just what the sets register on the minds of the audience and 
therefore serve no purpose other than to confuse. 

The reason for these mistakes is chiefly that the scenic designer 
has no conception of his problem. He does not know what 
emotion he is trying to arouse in the minds of the audience, nor 
does he know how to do it if he did; but he does know that ever 
since the exploring expeditions of our designers into Germany and 
Russia, expressionistic settings have been very stylish. Also 
such splendid films as “Dr. Caligari” (which I am given to 
understand by one of its producers was a collaboration arising 
from a gathering of enthusiasts at a party in Berlin, at which 
drinks of the bigger and better kind flowed freely and effectively) 
have had their effect. However, this picture expresses these 


OF 


“ADAM SOLITAIRE” by Em Basche, Provincetown Theatre 


mad and exhilarating emotions convincingly and we accept them 
for what they are because they are honest. But when we find 
two conventionally dressed people going through conventional 
conversations and experiencing all our well known theatrical 
emotions against a background of crazy vari-colored, and, may 
I say, “cock-eyed blocks”—naturally the spectators say: 
“Now just what is that all about?” or those who would appear 
knowing murmur: “Ah, that is symbolism’ —but the only 
thing they symbolize is the desire of the scenic designer to be 
(as Napoleon said of God) on the side of the heaviest artillery. 

The aim of expressionism is not to be crazy for the sake of 
being crazy, but to intensify the emotions expressed upon the 
stage by the forms and moods the backgrounds take, and _ the 
artist must remember that the audience as a body, after all, is 
very childlike and things must be translated and expressed in 
terms they feel and understand. 

In conclusion, let me say that we of the theatre must remember 
that after all we are the servants of the audience, for when we 
leave them dead and cold to our efforts, our time and their time 
has been wasted. We cannot take a child of five, hand him a 
book of Calculus or higher mathematics and say: “Nice baby, 
eat up all the differential equations.” 


CLEON THROCKMORTON 
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“DYBBUK” dy dusky, Decor by Aline Bernstein 


by Aronson (Unser Theatre Bronx) 


1463 Costume 
1464 Costume 
1465-1472 Various photographs of settings for 
“Soirées de Paris” 


SWEDEN 


NILS DE DARDEL 


hapa’ Sec ieebeae 
1474 
1475-1476 Photographs 
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Decorations by Foujita, Swedish Ballet, Paris 
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AMERICA 


ARONSON, B. 


1 Between Day and Night 

2 Oriental Dance Costume 

3. Oriental Dance Costume 

4-8 Costumes for Day and 

Night 

g-10 Between Day and Night 

11 The Bronx Express 
12 The Final Balance 
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THE MAGNETIC THEATRE AND 
THE FUTURISTIC SCENIC 
ATMOSPHERE 


SCENO-SYNTHESIS--SCENO-PLASTICS--SCENO- 
DYNAMICS--POLY-DIMENSIONAL SCENIC 
SPACE--THE ACTOR-SPACE--THE POLY- 
EXPRESSIVE AND MAGNETIC THEATRE. 


ONTEMPORARY SCENIC art is developing in an at- 
mosphere purely futuristic. The ““scenic-arc”’ of the 
traditional theatre crumbled at the cry of revolt which we, 


Io! 


the Futurists, launched in 1915. 


That’ year when Marinetti and Settinelli announced the 
synthetic-futurist theatre, I laid the foundation of the new futur- 
istic scenic technique, in my announcement on scenography and 
futuristic choreography, (published in March 1915 in BALZA 
FU1URISTA and soon afterwards appeared in more than fifteen 
Italian and foreign magazines). 


Before summarizing and correlating the prophetic and es- 
sential principals of my scenic system, I wish to remind the 
stragglers who direct the Italian stage (managers and impre- 
sarios) that each apparently theoretic phase of my system, has 
already found concrete expression in actual technical experi- 
ments: in 1919 at the Theatre de Marionettes in Rome, in 1920 
at the Argentina Theatre in Rome, in 1921 at the Svandovo 
Theatre in Prague, in 1922 at the National Theatre of Prague, 
in 1923 at the Theatre des Indespendants in Rome. 


In the past, scenic art limited itself to suggestion, rather than 
to representation. This is evident in the Greek theatre and in 
the theatre of the middle ages. But since the advent of Wagner 
a rapid evolution, although empirical, has taken place, in that 
scenic art has come to share as an integral element in scenic 
action. 


The scenographic delimitations, given by the fiction of per- 
spective to the work of our scenic artists of the 17th century on 


the ‘“scenic-arc” of that period, have been changed today into 
plastic representations of magic and unreal scenic constructions. 


Scenography, that is to say the art of the traditional, dominant 
stage understood as a description of apparent reality, as a real 
fiction of the visual world, must be definitely condemned, for it 
ig a static compromise in direct antithesis to scenic dynamism 
which is the essence of theatrical action. 

The scenic experiments which have recently been made in the 
European theatres have inevitably been purely empirical— 
casual and ephemeral. They were the result of personal am- 
bition on the part of the individuals attempting to give life to 
their scenic vision without studying, analysing, or considering 
the esthetic and spiritual problems which surround the technique 
of the theatre and the life of the mind. 

The value of futuristic scenic reform consists precisely in this, 
that it frames its scenic conception in Time and Space, that it 
considers the measure of time and the dimension of space, in- 
volved in the “‘scenic-arc,” that it contemplates scenic-theatrical 
evolution in relation to the new esthetic currents, mental and 
spiritual, created by Italian futurism and its consequent artistic 
tendencies. 
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Just as the vanguard in plastic art looks for its inspiration in 
the shapes created by modern industry, just as lyricism turns 
towards telegraphy, so theatrical technique gropes towards the 
plastic dynamism of contemporary life, i.e., action. The funda- 
mental principles which animate the futuristic scenic atmosphere 
are the very essence of spiritualism, of futuristic esthetics and 
art, that is: the dynamism, the simultaneousness and the unity of 
action between man and his environment. 

The technique of the traditional theatre, on the other hand, 
while neglecting and not settling these principles which are es- 
sential to the vitality of theatrical action, created a dualism 
between man, the dynamic element, and his environment—( the 
static element)—between synthetic and analysis. 

We, the futurists, have achieved—we have proclaimed this 
scenic unity by interpenetrating the human element and the 
environmental element in a living scenic synthesis of theatrical 
action. 

The theatre and futuristic art are therefore the consequent pro- 
jection of the world of the mind, moving rhythmically in scentc 
space. 

The sphere of action in the futuristic scenic technique desires: 
1.) To epitomize the essential through the purity of synthesis. 
2.) To render dimensional evidence by means of plastic power. 
3.) To express the action of the forces involved in dynamism 

SYNTHESIS--PLASTIC--DYNAMICG 

This is the magic triangle which both individualizes and sum- 
marizes the three different phases of evolution in the technique 
of the futuristic stage. 

From scenography, which is an empirical and picture-like 
description of veridical-elements, to sceno-synthesis which is an 
architectonic résumé of chromatic surfaces. 

From sceno-plastic, which is a volumetric construction of the 
plastic elements of scenic environment (sceno-dynamic) which is 


the architecture in chromatic space of dynamic elements of the 
luminous scenic atmosphere. 


SCHEMATIC TABLE 
SCENO-SYNTHESIS—Two-dimensional scenic setting—pre- 


dominance of the chromatic element— 
intervention of architecture as a geo- 
metrical element of linear synthesis— 
scenic action on two planes—chromatic 
abstraction—surface— 
SCENO-PLASTIC— three _ dimensional scenic setting—pre- 


dominance of the plastic element—in- 
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tervention of architecture, not as a 
picture-like fiction of perspective, but 
as living, plastic reality, a constructive 
organism—abolition of the stage-scenic 
action of three planes—p/astic abstrac- 
tion—volume— 
SCENO-DYNAMIC— four dimensional scenic  setting—pre- 
dominance of the architectonic element 
of space—intervention of rhythmical 
movement, as a dynamic element neces- 
sary to the unity and to the simul- 
taneous development of the environ- 
ment and of the theatrical action— 
abolition of painted scenery—luminous 
architecture of chromatic spaces—poly- 
dimensional and poly-expressive scenic 
action—dynamic abstraction—space— 


POLYDIMENSIONAL SCENIC SPACE 


This schematic picture of futuristic scenic possibilities opens 
vast horizons to modern theatrical art. Our researches there- 
fore go, far beyond the technique of the stage and of interpre- 
tation, towards a more complex and panoramic vision of problems 
appertaining to the future of the theatre. While some bold 
régisseurs and directors of the modern Russian and German 
theatre, are still striving to find some system whereby they can 
frame the stage in the “scenic-arc,”’ and perfect the technical mech- 
anism of the stage, whether simple or multiple, we, the futurists, 
believe that these hysterical expressions of the mechanical 
theatre of the 17th century have been surpassed already, for we 
have substituted for the traditional “‘scenic-arc,” the futuristic 
polydimensional scenic-space. 

The stage and the “‘scenic-arc’’ of the contemporary theatre can 
no longer meet the technical and esthetic requirements of the 
new spirit in the theatre. The flat, horizontal surface of the 
stage as well as the cubic dimension of the “‘scenic-arc,” fetter and 
limit the ultimate development of theatrical action, making it 
the slave to the scenic picture-frame and of the visual angle of 
fixed perspective. 

With the adolition of the stage and the “‘scenic-arc”’ the tech- 
nical possibilities of theatrical action find broader scope outside 
the three dimensional terms of tradition. By dividing the 
horizontal surface by new vertical oblique and polydimensional 
elements, by forcing the cubic resistance of the “‘scenic-arc”’ by 
the spheric expansion of plastic planes moving rhythmically in 
space, we arrive at the creation of a polydimensional and futuristic 
scenic space. 
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THE ELECTRO-DYNAMIC POLYDIMENSIONAL 
ARCHITECTURE OF LUMINOUS PLASTIC 
ELEMENTS MOVING IN THE CENTER 
OF THE THEATRICAL HOLLOW 


This novel theatrical construction, owing to its position allows 
the enlargement of the visual angle of perspective beyond the 
horizon, displacing it on top and vice versa in a simultaneous 
interpenetration, towards a centrifugal irradiation of infinite 
visual and emotional angles of scenic action. 

THE POLYDIMENSIONAL SCENIC SPACE, THE NEW 
FUTURISTIC CREATION for the theatre to come, opens new 
worlds for the magic and technique of the theatre. 


THE ACTOR-SPACE 


In the traditional as well as the anti-traditional theatre of 
modern times the actor has always been considered an unique 
and indispensable element dominating theatrical action. The 
latest theoreticians and masters of the modern theatre, such as 
Craig, Appia and Tairoff have diminished the role of the actor 
and lowered his importance. Craig defines the actor as a Spot 
of color, Appia establishes an hierarchy between author, actor, 
and space: Tairoff considers him as an odject, that is to say, as one 
of the many elements of the stage. 

I consider the actor a useless element in theatrical action and 
moreover one that is dangerous to the future of the theatre. 

The actor is that element in interpretation which offers the 
greatest unknown quantities and the smallest guarantees. 

While the scenic conception of a theatrical production repre- 
sents the absolute in scenic transposition, the actor always re- 
presents the re/ative. In fact the unknown quantity of the actor — 
is what deforms and limits the meaning of theatrical production, 
and endangers the character of the results. 

THEREFORE I DECLARE THAT THE INTERVENTION 
OF THE ACTOR IN THE THEATRE AS AN ELEMENT 
OF INTERPRETATION IS ONE OF THE MOST ABSURD 
COMPROMISES IN THE ART OF THE THEATRE, 

The theatre, in its purest expression ‘is a centre of revelation of 
mysteries, —tragic—dramatic—comic,—beyond human phenom- 
ena. 

We are tired of seeing this grotesque rag of humanity agitating 
itself futilely under the vast dome of the stage in an effort to 
stimulate its own emotions. The appearance of the human 
element on the stage, destroys the mystery of the beyond, which 
must rule in the theatre, a temple of spiritual abstraction. 

Space is the metaphysical halo of environment or setting. 

Environment is the spiritual projection of human action. 

What, then, can exalt and project the content of theatrical action 
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better than Space—Space moving rhythmically within the 
scenic setting. 

The personification of Space, in the role of actor, as a dynamic 
and inter-acting element of expression between the scenic medium 
and the public, represents the most important conquest for the 
evolution of art in the theatre, for it is thus that the problem of 
theatrical unity is solved. 

Considering ‘Space as a scenic personality dominating theatrical 
action, and the elements. moving it as accessories, it becomes 
evident that this scenic unity approaches a synchronism between 
the dynamics of the scenic medium and the dynamics of the 
actor—Space playing in the alternative rhythm of the scenic 
atmosphere. 


THE POLYEXPRESSIVE AND MAGNETIC THEATRE 


Represents the complete metamorphosis of scenic technique 


THEATRE MAGNETIQUE Prampolini, Rome. 
(Scenic-space—polydimensional) 
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towards the discovery of new polyexpressive horizons of the 
magnetic theatrical interpretation. 

From painting, sceno-synthesis, to plastic, sceno-plastic, from 
this to the architecture of plastic planes in movement, sceno- 
dynamic. From the traditional three dimensional scene to the 
creation of polydimensional scenic-space from the human actor 
to the new scenic personality of space, the actor, from this to the 
polyexpressive magnetic theatre; which I see already outlined ar- 
chitectonically in the centre of a valley of spiral terraces, 
dynamic hills on which rise bold constructions of polydimensional 
scenic-space, centre of irradiation of the futuristic atmospheric 
scenery. 

The theatre must forsake its preoccupation with exceptional 
experimentations, with episodic extemporization on the life of a 
single person, to undertake its obligations as a means of trans- 
cendental spiritual education in the collective life. The theatre 
must become a stamping ground for the gymnastics of thought— 
not merely for that of the eye. 

The polyexpressive magnetic theatre will be a super-powerful 
center of abstract forces at play. Every spectacle will be a 
mechanical rite expressive of the eternal transcendence of matter, 
a magical revelation of a scientific and spiritual mystery. It 
will be 4 PANORAMIC SYNTHESIS OF ACTION, UN- 
DERSTOOD AS A MYSTICAL RITE OF SPIRITUAL 
DYNAMISM, A CENTRE OF SPIRITUAL ABSTRAC- 
TION FOR THE NEW RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


THE MAGNETIC THEATRE 
What it is:—Theatre of suggestion. 

The final technical aim of theatrical art is the 
achieving of the maximum for that which is inherently 
spiritual, and the minimum for the visual. The new 
artistic necessity for spiritualizing theatrical produc- 
tion and, especially, theatrical interpretation demands 
a theatre without actors and without a stage. These 
are the material elements which destroy the essential 
spirituality of human vicissitudes, dealt with in theatri- 
cal action. 

Having thus abolished the visible elements of the tra- 
ditional theatre: actors and scenery. This new type of 
theatre turns over its magnetic power of suggestion to 
those essential elements of spiritual attraction, which 
measure the time of action in the scenic space, 1.e., the 
sound of the human voice and the colored lights of the 
scenic environment or setting. The alternation of these 
two elements (sound and light) in play, constitute the 
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visible abstract entity of the actor-Space and scentc- 
space. 

What it wants—The magnetic theatre wants to surround watching 
humanity with a new atmosphere and a new current .of 
spirituality in order to protect it against the esthetic 
materialism which dominates in the realm of theatrical 
interpretation and against the cerebral psychologizing 
which dominates theatrical production, by interpreting 
the movements of the mind through the suggestive fluid 
of the technical elements of abstraction. ‘The magnetic 
theatre wishes to overthrow the speculative field of the 
theatrical theatre (vide Reinhardt-Tairoff-Mayerhold) 
in order to give a new spiritual virginity to scenic 
matter. At wants to enlarge the limits of traditional 
visual esthetic representation towards new necessities of 
introspective interpretation of scenic appearances. 

It wants to create a magnetic appearance of a visible 
spectacle. That is to say, to translate the elements 
of daily reality into abstract elements of the eternal 
fiction. 

It wants to unite the action of thought to the system 
of interpretation. 

How does it work2—we are in the field of visible attraction and 
spiritual commotion which melt in turn under the mag- 
netic power of luminous, plastic abstraction. ‘The poly- 
dimensional scenic space answers to these necessities of 
theatrical suggestion. It is made up of a mass of plastic 
constructions in action which rises from the centre of the 
theatrical hollow instead of the periphery of the 
“scenic-arc.” Auxiliary moving constructions rise, first 
on a square movable platform, standing on an elevator. 
On this in turn is erected a moving, rolling platform 
going in the opposite direction to the first, and like- 
wise carrying other planes and auxiliary volumes. 
To these plastic constructions, ascending, rotating and 
shifting movements are given, in accordance with neces- 
sity. The scenic action of the chromatic light, an es- 
sential element of inter-action in creating the scenic 
personality of space unfolds parallel to the scenic de- 
velopment of these moving constructions. Its function 
is to give spiritual life to the environment or setting, 
while measuring time in scenic space. ‘This chromatic 
ladder will be made with apparatusus of projection, re- 
fraction and diffusion. 


Translated by Rosamond Gilder 
ENRICO PRAMPOLINI 
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The honor of continuing and enlarging on the work of this 
Master fell to the lot of the Polski Theatre in Warsaw, organized 
and directed by A. Szyfman. He was able to obtain in_suc- 
cession the co-operation of the three great Polish artists, Karol 
Frycz, Vincent Drabik and S. Sliwinski. Lyric and synthetic 
realism is the common basis of their conception of scenic design. 

Karol Frycz is endowed with a fine and richly gifted nature. 
In love with occidental art, a warm admirer of the French 
theatre, he is yet bound with indissoluble links to the people and 
the country: of Poland. He unites a solid knowledge of com- 
position and a delicate appreciation of color to an inexhaustible 
vein of brilliant inventiveness. (Among his important works 
are the settings for Iridion by Z. Krasinski, The Tempest, 
¥ovialski by Fredro, plays by Moliére—he is the creator of an 
original series of Moliéresque costumes in Poland—plays by 
Beaumarchais, Schnitzler, Shaw, Pirandello, etc.) 

A pupil of S. Wyspianski, Vincent Drabic has a marked tendency 
toward the heroic and monumental in art. Instinct with energy 
and passion, a temperament stirred by poignant emotions and 
gorgeous dreams, he is able to interpret with equal power the 
mystic grandeur of polish or foreign romanticism or the rude 
and savory charm of a popular legend. (La Comedie non divine 
by Z. Krasinski, Charitas, by Rostwrowski.) As artistic director 
of the Municipal Theatres of Warsaw he continues unceasingly 
his stimulating and inspiring work. (Pan Twadowski, plays by 
Shakespeare, Wagner’s operas, Faust, etc.) 

Sliwinski is still young. He is working his way toward a very 
sober architectural style, as in the production of Rolland’s 
Danton and Le Paquebot Tenacity by Vildrac. -His composition 
is supple and original, framing his mystic vision in lambent color 
and impeccable design. (Samuel Zhorowski by J. Slowaki, 
Echange by P. Claudel, Le Roi Dagobert). 

At the Polski and Wielki theatres in Poznan S. Jarocki creates 
his attractive and showy settings for Polish and foreign master- 
pieces. (Comedie non divine, La Legende de la Baltique by 
Nowowiejski, Carmen, Cendrillon, etc.) 

Several other talerited Polish artists share this tendency 
toward realistic and lyric stage design—Ruszezc (Balladyna of 
J. Slowacki), J. Mehoffer, Rzecki, Mme. Alexandrowicz, Norblin, 
Nawroczyski, and in a class by himself, Alex. Rzewuski a con- 
summate artist, designer and miniaturist, designer of a delicious 
series of costumes and settings full of oriental charm (La Revue 
du Moulin Rouge). 

The advanced aesthetic movement also has its distinguished 
representatives in Poland. Gronowski, an exceptionally able 
interpreter of expressionism, has been able to convey with 
IIO 


V. Drabik Theatre Wielke, Warsaw 
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that variety of expression which is necessary in order to bring 
out the individual values of each particular play. In this ex- 
tremely interesting group of innovators are: Mme Zarnower, 
Mme. Nicz-Borowiakowa, MM. Szezuka, Stazewski, Rafalowski, 
J. Galus, Krynski, Syrkus, Zaleski. 

A word should also be said about the charming and ingenious 
work of Mme. S. Lazarska who has created a series of delightful 
costumes, masks and puppets in the modern manner for plays of 
the Parisian repertory. 


A. WORONIECKI 


MARLOWE’S EDWARD Il B. Fenerstein, Czecho-Slovakia 


BALLAD OF THE CITY 
IN EIGHTEEN SCENES 
Bars: growth, bloom, decadence and annihilation 


of a thriving giant metropolitan city soaring above a 

gold mine. All the typical phases of city building (his- 

tory) are gathered in this dramatic Ballad is one universal 
aspect. 


Tel 2: 


It encompasses a thousand years of human history, so to speak 
from Babel to New York, forced into a scene in front of the 
city wall which eventually becomes a wall of moaning, to the 
poor creatures enslaved by stone and gold—entirely deprived of 
all nature contact. 

This scene six, illustrates the development of the modern 
financial rule from the oligarchic feudal rulers—crowned by 
present kingdoms. 

Scene eight. The eruption of war as a direct consequence of 
Soe Pongeclus system—with its bearing on the destinies of one 
amily. 


6TH SCENE 


At the city-wall, same setting. A part of it 1s removed so that 
outstretched hands can reach above it. Back of it the mumbling of 
the masses. 

In the foreground, MASTER OF THE FIELDS, MASTER OF 
THE MOUNTAINS, MASTER OF THE WATER. (ab- 
breviations M.F. M.M. M.WV.) . 


M. F. We removed some of the wall for them /— 
M. M. To the limit, to protect us,/ without 
; offense to them—/. 
M.W. Too scanty for their greed,/—already too 
deep for us./ 
/PAUSE/;: 
M. F. They demand a share,—/ 
M. M. Which we deny—/ 
M. W. By what right?/ 
{PAUSE}: 
M. F. We risked the stake!/ 
M. M. Now for us the gain!/ 
M. W. Secure it for yourself—/without force!/ 
M.W. Here!/(Pulls out a packet of papers. To 


the Master of the Fields). The promis- 
sory note for the industry of your tillers of 
the soil! (To the Master of the Moun- 
tains) The promissory note for the sweat 
of your miners!/ (Pointing to himself) The 
promissory note for the catch of my 
fishers!/ (Rattling his paper) This will 
catch them!/ They will think themselves 
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wise!/ Gold once captured is soon dis- 
sipated,/ but a promised treasure serves as 
a continual stimulus./ Your peasants 
imagine they rent the sea,/ your miners 
secure for themselves the benefit of the 
fields,/ and my seamen may brag that ore 
and harvest will bear them interest./ In 
this delusion they willingly treble their 
service./ And never realize that they 
pay themselves with what they save./ 
They are satisfied with us and themselves. 
/And the value of their promissory notes 
—-we determine!/ (Throws the papers 
over the wall) 

:/The noise abates, but continues some- 
what subdued/: 


Their throats are still panting./ Where 
is the ring?/ 

Where have you the head,/ that it shall 
fetter for us?/ 


That is always to be found./ First the 
signal!/ And that no dissention divides 
us,/we lift it upward: 

All three!/ 


(Seize the ring and together heave tt over the 
wall) 

Long live the King!/ 

:/Endless hurrahs back of the wall]: 


Curtain 
{PuAs Work: 
If we throw gold—/ 
They demand more—/ 
Gold never satisfies. / 
/PAUSE/: 
We starving ones know it./ 
Advise us more practically !/ 
Try it with the cheapest:/Blood!/ 
BE Agree 
We unarmed ?/ 


Our blood it will be!/ 


a 


a 
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The blood of their brethren in the field!/ 
the blood of their brethren in the quarry !/ 
the blood of their brethren on the sea!/ 
They wander in the bushes/ and mate in 
the bushes/ in the hurrying lust of their 
meagre leisure/ maintaining the wheel 
that never rests./ eternally because of 
the wanton seed/ enslaved to you on the 
the soil, in the quarries, on the sea./ 
Generations on the chain of our will./ 
Whom you deceive with wages that are 
no reward. / 


Let us escape rather than bow before 
them!/ 


No gold for the enemy from the start!/ 


Only so much as is sufficient for a ring:/ 
around a forehead./ 


Yours perhaps? 
Never!/ 


None of us!/ But our decision!/ and the 
approved tools of its plans./ 

:/The grumbling behind the wall rises to 
amendace/: 


Explain your riddle!/ 


Before we are slashed to pieces/—and it!/ 


STH SCENE 


At the wall with a stone in front. Evening. Rising mist. 
From the left enter the son with his fiancée in a close embrace. The 
mother and nurse follow at a distance. Son stops, as do the others. 


SON (to his fiancee) Your going takes all meaning from the 


FIANCEE: 


SON: 


city./. It had meaning only while you 
were in it./ Around you was all its ac- 
tivity and music;/ It disturbs like the 
howling of madmen when you are gone./ 
I am yours to the core by the blessing of 
my own people./ And if they deny it, 
this ring will hold me./ One can forget 
God,—but never this!/ 


Our next meeting will seal,/ what is a 
promise between us today!/ 
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FIANCEE: 


SON (pressing her to 


him): 


FIANCEE. | (freeing 
herself from him): 


SON (turning to the 
quiet pair in the 


background): 
MOTHER 


SON: 


MOTHER: 


SON: 


NURSE: 


SON: 


NURSE: 


MOTHER: 
NURSE: 


SON (smiling): 
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No shame shall curb my fever for it!/ 


Human body! inexpressible wonder !/ 
Since I love you I feel it doubly blessed 
and inviolate!/ O, the future in which we 
shall be exalted!/ The deepest intimacy 
of our bodies joins us!/ For the holy 
fruit, which we share in the blood!/ 


When I go, I carry you with me./ And 
when I sleep, you lie beside me!/ (Exit) 


Forgive me! It all comes from you any- 
way!/ Even the strength of this love, 
which almost forgot you./ 


I never equalled your father./ So all I 
had was hoarded in you./ And you sac- 
rifice it to your impulse./—Your right!/ 


Unjustly the urge of the race draws us 
from you to the source which kindled it./ 
Yet I remain your debtor, as does every- 
one born of woman./ 


And now you deceive yourself, what is it 
that separates us?/ Is it not her lips, her 
breasts, her body you desire?/ Isiteae 
ways yourself/ you desire/ in the trans- 
formation which you are forcing upon 


hert/ 
Mother! do not confuse me!/ I] am never 
deceived by the thing I persist in!/ 


Come home, before it is dark!/ The fog 
affects him./ Even as a child he lost his 
way in the night!/ 


Old Marie! To you I am always a child./ 
Never free from your guardianship. 


Why?/ 

Life wavers and no path holds to its goal./ 
If you stumble, who supports you?/ 
Truly his mother!/ 

Never as I!/ 


Quarrelling again in your care for me./ 
Come home, you women!/ This evening 
belongs to you/equally divided between 


A MASKED 

FIGURE 
(his face behind a 
gasmask, a glitter 
of metal under his 


gray covering, stops. 


them, seizes the son 
by the shoulder, 
calls) : 


SON (frightened, 
stands still). 

NURSE (grasping 
the masked figure) : 

MOTHER _ (throws 
herself in front of 
her son): 

THE MASKED 
FIGURE (imper- 
atively to the son): 

SON (pushing the 


women aside. Sad- 
ly and quietly): 


NURSE (divining): 


MOTHER (rigid 
with grief): 


SON: 


(Anxious pause. The 
fog thickens.) 


MOTHER (with a 
sudden start): 

(She and the nurse 
hasten after him, 
but in the fog many 


you!/ (Turns to go with them.) 
Man!/ Come here!/ 


Here, your eyes!/ 


First through my body!/ 


Away with the women! You know me!/ 


I kept it from you; but now he is here./ 
He takes me from you and wipes out what 
I was./ Go home, you women! Greet- 
ings to the hearth!/ 


Who takes you, who extinguishes you for 
himself ?/ 


What shall I do for you? Shall I die?/ 


Do not lacerate my breast, you women!/ 
Greetings to my bed, now abandoned!/ 
Greetings to my fiancée, now withering 
away!/ Mother . ....Old Marie ... 
(his voice fails, turning quickly he follows 
the Masked Figure out to the left). 


Come, let us find him!/ 
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masked figures sur- 
round and _ stop 
them.) 


MOTHER (runs 
from one to the 
other, tries in vain 
to lift the masks 
from their faces. 


Desperate): 
NURSE (mumbling): 


THE FIRST 
MASKED  FIG- 
URE: 

(The line forms toward 
the orchestra with 
the first figure at 
the head.) 


MOTHER (throws 
herself in his way): 


FIRST MASKED 
FIGURE (dares his 
sword and points 
to it): 

MOTHER (eats her 
breast wildly): 


NURSE (carries her 


to one Side). 


ONE OF THE 
MASKED FIG- 
URES” Uries io 
step out of the ranks 
but the leader raises 
his sword). 


FIRST FIGURE: 


NURSE (glancing at 
the fainting mother, 
murmurs) : 


All—alike!/ 


All—your child!/ 


Form in line!/ 


Devil! Give me back my. son!/ 


For home and country—forward!/ for 
God, who is with us,—until death!/ 


Here—is his home, which calls h m!/ 
Here is the city, which encircled him!/ 
And God—was above in the beat of both 
hearts,—here! Here!/ (falls.) 


All! March!) (Jeads the column to the right 
Exit.) 
Once again lost to us—/ in the Nigito. cs 


Curtain 
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